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The hristrmes Star Still Shines... 


There’s a brightness touches earth at Christmas 


that Science can’t explain. 


It speeds across a universe to pierce the darkest 
clouds of Gloom...to dispel the deepest shadows 


of Despair. 


Irrepressible, it penetrates Oppression’s thickest 
walls...invades Misfortune’s deep and dusky 


dungeons with its rays. 


Radiant, its warmth rekindles smoldering coals 
of Charity...and lends new spark to dying fires 


of Hope. 


Broadbeamed, it lights the earth from sea to 
sea...and finally finds reflection in the minds 


and hearts of men. 


True, Science can’t explain it...saying all the stars 


are counted...every sparkle charted to a pinpoint. 


But all who've seen its beauty... known its 
brilliance... know it truly is the self-same star 
the Magi saw...visible still at Christmas time... 


through a telescope called Faith. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 
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is the low-cost answer for so many 
drive and conveying functions 


1. EXPERT ENGINEERING. It takes careful engineering to 
build maximum efficiency and long life into drives and 
conveyors. Link-Belt’s chain specialists draw on over 75 
years’ application experience. 


2. LABORATORY CONTROL. Every chain bearing the Link-Belt 2 ACCURATE MANUFACTURE. In the world’s larg- 


double »>———< arrow trademark meets rigid uniformity speci- est chain plant—modern, specialized machines pro- 

fications. And our modern laboratory is continously exploring vide the economies of large-scale mass production, 

new manufacturing refinements to increase chain life. yet maintain high accuracy. Continuous inspection 
safeguards tolerances and finish. 


4, FIELD TESTING. New developments are thorough- 
ly field-tested before being marketed. Link-Belt de- 
veloped the first detachable link chain in 1875, has 
since been responsible for many present-day advances. 


5. THE COMPLETE LINE. Link-Belt offers such a 
broad range of drive and conveyor chains in all sizes 
and types—farm machinery manufacturers are sure 
to get the ove chain that’s best for each application. 


6. Next time you are out in 
the field, see for yourself how 
Link-Belt chain is used on the 
farm machines of more than 
400 leading manufacturers. 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS iae04 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To 

Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying Factory 

Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; 

Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, 
Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 





We Give Thanks 


HIS YULETIDE SEASON, we at the 

College of Agriculture pause a moment 
to give thanks for our many blessings, among 
them the freedom to live our lives as we 
choose. 

Freedom is a tradition at Cornell. In 
1868, Ezra Cornell founded an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any 
study, an institution free from obligation to 
any political or religious group, co-educa- 


tional, devoted to the advancement of all 
fields of inquiry, where youth can combine 
a liberal education with the practical; a 
place where they can accept freedom with 
responsibility. 

Yes, all of us at Cornell have much to 
be thankful for this Yuletide season. 

May your Christmas be merry and your 
new year a prosperous and happy one. 


New York State College of Agriculture 


A unit of the State College of New York 


Corel Universily 
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Cover Story:— 


There are many ways to obtain Christmas trees; with a power saw, an 
old crosscut, or a sharp-honed axe. Artist Wright chose to depict the latter 
method, but judging by the picture we can safely say that no holiday spruce 
was ever subjected to such treatment in the East. 

Perhaps the cowboy thinks that he has a bucking bronc on the other end of 
his lasso. At any rate a fine Currier and Ives effect is attained. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.75 a year or three years for $2.75; single 
copies, 25 cents. 
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If you are concerned about production costs, 


Here’s a saving you shouldn't overlook 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


on 
G.L.F. FERTILIZER 


Delivered before 


February Ist 


By taking delivery on G.L.F. fertilizer during 
December or January, you can receive a special 
“early take” discount that adds up to as much as 
an extra bag of fertilizer with each ton that you 
buy. 

This discount on fertilizer offers a use for your 
money that far exceeds any interest rates you can 
get. It’s an ideal way to cut your production costs 
on an item you just can’t do without in modern day 
farming. 

Another big advantage in taking early is that 
you avoid the spring rush and are sure of having 
your supply on hand to use as soon as the weather 


breaks. You can be sure too that this fertilizer is 
fully cured and will work well in your drill next 
spring. 

If you aren’t sure of the exact grades of fer- 
tilizer you want, just check your G.L.F. Service 
Agency for the state recommendations. Ask also 
about the exact discount your local G.L.F. is offer- 
ing. Then place your order right away for early 
delivery. You’ll save some good money, and when 
planting time comes, your fertilizer — the exact 
grades you want — wil be right on your farm, ready 
to use. 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange Inc. 


Take Your Fertihzer Early . .. It Pays 
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The prospect of an exchange stu- 
dent program with the Royal Ag- 
ricultural College in Sweden heart- 
ened us greatly when we heard 
about it. United States foreign re- 
lations are on a very unfirm foot- 
ing right now and student ex- 
changes of this type are a major 
means of strengthening our diplo- 
matic sphere. 

Recently, two graduate students 
broached the idea of such a pro- 
gram to members of Alpha Zeta 
and Alpha Gamma Rho fraternities. 
Enthusiasm among the members 
ran high until it was disclosed that 
at least $500 for spending money 






EditorialOpinion 


Good Neighbor Policy . . 
. «North of the Arts Quad 


and sundry items would have to be 
raised by Cornellians in order to 
finance their Swedish guest. Stu- 
dents in the Royal Agricultural 
College would also retaliate by pay- 
ing a Cornell junior’s expenses. 

The matter was brought to the 
attention of both Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
and the Ag-Domecon Council. 
These groups have appointed com- 
mittees to survey the situation and 
to determine how said sum can be 
raised, for both organizations are 
backing the plan to the hilt. 

A dance, Bailey Hall show, or 
donations offered by the student 
body would be usual ways to solve 





Long Live 
The A.C.M.A. 


This past Thanksgiving vacation 
it was good to get back to Chicago 
on the pretext of the annual ACMA 
convention (held on the 26th and 
27th of November at the LaSalle 
Hotel). Once again, the gathering 
of college journalists proved to be 
a valuable educational experience. 

In our mind, the convention em- 
phasizes the fact that one can’t 
learn all about the writing and 
printing of a magazine while sitting 
back in a lecture chair taking 
assiduous notes. In the field of 
journalism, nothing can_ replace 
practical experience, the ability to 
say “have done.” And when a group 
of young enthusiasts who actually 
have done get together for a good, 

earnest talk about their problems 
and their office procedures, every- 
one who has his ears open learns 
something. There is a_ particular 
way of doing each job on each mag- 
azine, and no two magazines are 

identical. 

Then, last but not necessarily 
least, the Chicago trip meant a 
chance for renewing old acquaint- 
ances (former staff member Con- 
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rad Oliven turned up with some in- 
teresting comments about journal- 
ism at the U. of Wisconsin, where 
he is engaged at present) and an 
opportunity to explore the Windy 
City with a reporter’s curiosity. 
We take a certain pride in noting 
that the “Countryman” delegation 
comprised eight members, and if 
there is strength in numbers, this 
is a healthy indication. 
Yes, it was good to be in Chicago 
last month. Long live the ACMA! 
—Arthur J. Dommen 


New Blood 


With this issue, “The Country- 
man” welcomes four new members 
into its ranks. The number of com- 
pets was considerably higher in 
September but prelims have made 
their presence felt, and many 
thought it best if they competed in 
the spring. This step is an intelli- 
gent one and will benefit them later 
on after the adjustment to college 
life has been made. 

We are glad, however, that the 
following students “stuck it out” 
and are now staff members: Jean 
E. Jellinek ’58, Betsey W. Johnson 
58, Alfred H. Wegener 56, and 
John A. Wertis ’56. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 


the dilemma. Professor R. D. Mar- 
tin, of the Department of Extension 
Teaching, however, came up with 
an idea which, we think, merits 
some consideration. He suggested 
that students in the College of Ag- 
riculture pledge a nominal amount 
of their next summer’s earnings 
toward the fund goal. Many worth- 
while projects have been financed 
in this manner and, with over 1,500 
students in the College each pledg- 
ing 50¢, the sum would go way over 
the top. 

Of course, we cannot expect that 
everyone will contribute to this 
campaign but the usual mark of 
success in something like this is 
how close we can come to the ideal. 
A deserving junior will get the op- 
portunity of a lifetime to contribute 
to Cornell’s and to his country’s 
prestige abroad. We'll have to go 
on record as approving the plan 
and, if Professor Martin’s sugges- 
tion is adopted, the “Country- 

’s” $17.50 will be among the 


man’s 
first donations. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 
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A forest farmer examines a sheared white 
spruce grown on a Christmas tree plan- 
tation in New York. 


Before long, most of us will be 
heading home again for the Christ- 
mas holidays. The house will smell 
once more of pine and spruce and 
the Santa Claus believers will be 
hard at work snooping into closets 
after those mysterious beribboned 
packages. Even Dad will join in 
the fun of setting up one of the sea- 
son’s main attractions, the Christ- 
mas tree. 


What, No Fires? 


The idea of decorating a tree for 
Christmas came into existence prior 
to 1550. In Europe, Martin Luther 
was so inspired by the brilliant sky 
one Christmas Eve that he at- 
tempted to reproduce this scene by 
placing small lighted candles on 
the boughs of an evergreen. From 
that time on, the development of 
the Christmas tree was slow but 
steady. The early trees were dec- 
orated with replicas of food stuffs 
and fruits. However, these have 
since been replaced by our modern 
machine-made ornaments, strings 
of colored bulbs, tinsel, and similar 
sparkling decorations. The custom 
of having Christmas trees was first 
brought to America by the Hessian 
soldiers who, during the American 
Revolution, decorated the native 
spruce and fir trees for the holidays. 
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Christmas tree farming is fast becoming 


New York farmers’ favorite winter occupation. 


More recently pine has become pre- 
dominant due to the immigration of 
large numbers of people from 
Southern Europe. 

Until about 1910 most of the 
trees cut were wild ones that could 
be easily secured from woodlands 
accessible by fairly good roads. By 
the time we reached our agricultur- 
al peak there was a growing de- 
mand for a solution to the problem 
of soil erosion. Interested farmers 
began to secure trees from public 
agencies for the purpose of preserv- 
ing soil and reforesting much of the 
poorest farm land. As the demand 
for Christmas trees grew, more and 
more people began to raise them 
wholeheartedly. In areas like our 
Southern Tier, for instance, many 
of the abandoned and poorer grade 
farms have been reforested and are 
now valuable sources of pine trees. 
Most of the spruce and fir, however, 
are raised in the mountain regions. 


A Word To The Wise 


When you go out to buy your 
Christmas tree this year, there are 
a few points that you should keep 
in mind. The tree should be sym- 
metrical with horizontal,  well- 
spaced lateral branches. Side 
branches should be stout enough to 
hold ornaments and heavy strings 
of light. The tree should have the 
ability to hold its needles well after 
being brought indoors and should 
have a distinctive and agreeable 
fragrance. 

Balsam fir, spruce, and the red 
and Scotch pine have tended to be 
the most popular in New York 
State in recent years. Fir is by far 
the best, when it comes to Christ- 
mas trees, due to its full symmetri- 
cal form, heavy green foliage, and 


by Christine C. Carr ‘57 


the superior holding qualities of the 
needles. In addition, Balsam fir is 
relatively inexpensive. White and 
Norway spruce probably are sec- 
ond as far as the volume of yearly 
sales is concerned but, on the whole, 
they tend to lose their needles a 
little more rapidly than the fir. The 
red and Scotch pines are also pop- 
ular, but they are sometimes rather 
sparsely filled out and need care- 
ful pruning to produce a suitable 
tree. 


Purchasing, Planting, Pruning 


Most of the Christmas tree 
planting stock in New York today 
is obtained from the Conservation 
Department nurseries at Lowville, 
in Lewis County, and at Saratoga, 
in Saratoga County. Those wishing 
to purchase limited stock may do 
so from commercial _ nurseries. 
Either seedlings or transplants may 
be used, although transplant stock 
is preferred. Depending primarily 
on the local market, the trees may 
be planted relatively close together 
and then thinned, or farther apart, 
if they are on a 10-15 year rotation 
with a definite harvest. A grub hoe 
is still the most efficient tool for 
planting in heavy soils and is used 
almost exclusively on New York’s 
abandoned land. 

Probably the most important 
process in successful Christmas tree 
farming is pruning. Usually the firs 
develop satisfactory trees without 
pruning, but others, like the spruce 
and pines, begin a rapid increase in 
height after the first few weeks. In 
this case pruning is necessary to 
keep the top as bushy and as com- 
pact as the lower portions. With the 
spruce, at the end of the growing 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Comparison of .. . 





Rural vs. Urban 
Juvenile Delinquency 


by Karen G. Anderson ‘57 


Juvenile delinquency is on the 
rise! Figures for 1954 show an in- 
crease of over 35°% as compared 
with 1950. In contrast, there has 
only been a 10% rise in the number 
of children aged 10 to 17. Of the 
more than one million youth 
brought before the police, by far 
the greatest number were from 
cities. Why is it that juvenile de- 
linquency flourishes in urban rather 
than in rural areas? 


Parental Guidance Vital 


The answer to this question is 
best illustrated by a comparison of 
the lives of two 16-year old boys 
(average age for delinquency is 
15-17), one from a farm and the 
other from a melting pot of our 
nation-the city. 

The most obvious comparison 
can be made when one considers 
the amount of time an urban and 
a rural-reared youngster spends 
with his parents. Often, both of a 
city boy’s parents must work in 
order to properly support the fam- 
ily. The cost of living is higher in 
urban areas and more take-home 
pay is squeezed out of city dwellers 
from income tax and commodity 
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buying than from farm _ people. 
Hence, the boy sees little, if any- 
thing, of his parents. 

Both parents work in rural areas 
too, but a farm couple’s son usually 
stays on the farm during the day- 
time to aid his father. When eve- 
ning rolls around he’s usually too 
tired to do much running around 
town (sometimes a_ considerable 
distance away) although some 
farm-bred boys with jalopies will 
disagree. 

Organizations like the 4-H and 
the Grange keep farm youth pretty 
well occupied and they take pride 
in doing a job or a project well. 
Urban teenagers also have social 
organizations, The Police Athletic 
League (PAL) and school teams 
consume many of the city boy’s 
hours but due to social norms in his 
society, he does not take advantage 
of these activities as much as he 
should. Parents encourage their 
son to participate in such organi- 
zations but he frequently overrules 
their advice in favor of a neighbor- 
hood gang-usually colorfully named. 
Examples include “The ~ Rinky 
Dinks”, the “Rippers”, the “Yel- 
low Pigeons”, or “The Tall Men”. 


Rural youth join gangs of this 
kind too but due to a more inter- 
dependent and “face-to-face” so- 
ciety, do not wreak the destruction 
that urban gangs do. 


False Notions, Draft 


Advertising and pocket books 
featuring lewd pictures or stories 
are a major cause of much urban 
juvenile delinquency. False ideas 
about human relations are gleaned 
from these media and are put to 
use, sooner or later, by a mind 
susceptible to them. True, farm 
youth are exposed to the same ma- 
terial but either don’t have the time 
to read it or are guided more away 
from this type of literature by par- 
ents who are with them most of the 
day. 

Thanks to the United States 
Government anyone who can prove 
that he is employed in a vital in- 
dustry is not subject to the draft. 
Farming is included in this cate- 
gory and none of the draft tensions 
which exist in the city among its 
youth are felt in the country. A 
“to heck with it” attitude is de- 
veloped in towns. One boy of 17 
from Brooklyn has said: “I’m gonna 
be drafted anyway in a coupla 
months. Why can’t I have a little 
fun before I gotta go in?” Fun, in 
his sense of the word, means an en- 
tirely different thing than what 
most people deem it. 


War Causes Problems 


War has never helped the prob- 
lem of juvenile deliquency. Invari- 
ably fresh outbreaks occur when 
fathers, who have been called to 
war, cannot properly guide their 
sons along the right road. Often, the 
burden of rearing a 16-year old 
falls squarely on the shoulders of a 
working mother who, tired at the 
end of a day’s chores, has little 
time to devote to the boy. He seeks 
comradeship and a sense of belong- 
ing from his neighborhood buddies. 
Zip guns, homemade bombs, and 
knives, common articles used in 
war, always come into prominence 
during national crises. 

Many people argue that stricter 
church education is a necessity for 
urban youngsters to prevent them 
from following a life of crime and 
violence. This argument holds no 

(Continued on page 19) 































































































































































Wild, Wooly, and Wonderful 


The Adirondacks 


A Brief Look at the Folks Living Beyond the “Back Forty” 





Fort Ticonderoga, Cooper’s Cave, 
championship bobsled races at Lake 
Placid, or dude ranch rodeos in the 
heart of the Northeast dude ranch 
country — whatever you're seek- 
ing, be it American history, year 
‘round sporting events, or plain 
peace and relaxation the Adiron- 
dacks boasts them all. 


A Life of Logs 

Known to agriculturists as the 
poorest farming country in New 
York State and depicted on relief 
maps as a large mountainous area, 
the Adirondacks offers to its inhabi- 
tants a way of life unparalleled in 
any other Atlantic Seaboard state. 
Rough terrain and leached, acid 
Podzol soils make the area unpro- 
ductive for any crop except trees. 
And in the business of lumbering, 
the Adirondacks excels. 





Huge flat trucks laden with pulp 
wood allow the home owners along 
New York Route 9 little sleep as 
they roar past, day and night, 
carrying the logs to mills in Glens 
Falls and Albany to be made into 
newspaper. Christmas tree farming 
is a profitable occupation for Adir- 
ondack lumberjacks. They find 
ready markets among Metropolitan 
county Christmas tree sellers, who 
head north in droves to “dicker” 
with the lumbermen for their pro- 
duct. 


Perhaps the greatest claim to ag- 
ricultural prominence that the sec- 
tion has is its Adirondack State 
Park. This vast area covering the 
better parts of Hamilton, Warren, 
Essex, Franklin, and Herkimer 
counties abounds in deer, bear, fox, 
racoon, skunk, opposum, and other 


The ramparts of Fort Ticonderoga silently guard the narrow entrance to Lake 
Champlain. 








—Sandler 


by Marylyn D. Mang ‘55 








innumerable small forms of wild- 
life, The Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve is also included in this region 
and no ma ncan enter it to remove 
trees. Rangers keep the malicious 
ruining of lumber to a minimum 
and their fire towers dot the land- 
scape. 

Most people, however, are unin- 
terested in the economic and agri- 
cultural aspects of the Adirondacks. 
Every summer a mass influx of 
tourists and “Lake George million- 
aires” descends on the small upstate 
communities and cities. In fact, 
the inhabitants have made it a 
practice of garnering their income 
during the flush summer months 
and then going to Florida with the 
loot in December. One Lake George 
motel owner has two separate signs 
which he can hang in front of his 
cabins. Until June the sign reads: 
“Cabins—$5.00 a night.” When the 
first convertible flashes by on the 
way to Lake Placid or vicinity, he 
runs outside and hangs up his 
flashier one: “Private lakeside cab- 
ins overlooking spacious’ Lake. 
George. Fireplaces, running water, 
electric lights. Singles from $10.00. 
Doubles—$12.50 and up with tele- 


vision.” 


Burgoyne’s Waterloo 


The gateway to the Adirondacks 
is Saratoga Springs, noted for two 
diametrically opposed features, its 
healthful Spa and its historic race- 
track. Every summer evening trot- 
ting races are held for the amuse- 
ment of the younger touts in the 
crowd while the big moguls make 
their presence felt during the late 
summer racing season. Saratoga 
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Spring water, often confused 
with bottled sulfur because of its 
taste, attracts people from all over 
the world who come to drink and 
bathe in its carbonaceous luxury. 


Glens Falls, the county seat of 
Warren County, is the largest city 
in the Adirondacks and is consid- 
ered by natives to be situated on 
the threshold of the region. Paper 
mills, shirt factories, and insur- 
ance companies provide the main 
jobs for the city’s populace, al- 
though used car lots seem to be ex- 
tremely prevalent. Cooper’s Cave, 
made famous by James Fenimore 
Cooper in his “Last of the Mohi- 
cans”, is located in the middle of 
the Hudson River at Glens Falls. 


Shades of Coney Island 


Stretching northward toward 
Lake George is, of all things, farm- 
land. Dairying is carried on to a 
considerable extent in the non- 
mountainous areas of the Adiron- 
dacks and New York City, only 200 
miles away, serves as a market for 
the milk produced. Lake George is 
the tourist mecca. Anything from 
historic ruins to miniature golf can 
be found there and the surrounding 
countryside is littered with remains 
from the French and Indian and 
Revolutionary Wars. In fact, at one 
place near the Lake, an ingenious 
antique shop proprietor has offered 
shovels for rent. From all appear- 
ances he seems to enjoy watching 
“city slickers” dig in the dirt for 
relics. 


“Hoedowns” for Dudes 
Sprinkled throughout the Adir- 


ondacks are a surprising number 
of dude ranches, aimed at provid- 
ing fun for the vacationist but at 
the same time leaving him with a 
sore seat. Cowboys from the Rio 
Grande to Brooklyn assist in cre- 
ating the proper Western atmos- 
phere and weekend rodeos are the 
rule during the summer months. It 
has been said that the only real 
“hillbilly” music emanates from the 
Adirondacks. For those who want 
a brief respite from the Carnegie 
Hall concert series, here is some- 
thing worth noting. 

Fort Ticonderoga, complete with 
museums, cannonballs, and ram- 
parts restored to Revolutionary day 
grandeur, guards the strait between 
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Lakes George and Champlain. Un- 
til a few years ago when the fort 
was being reconstructed, local boys 
were hired to dive into Lake George 
and to search for sunken ships and 
cannon. Many a prosperous Adir- 
ondack dweller started his bank 
account with money received for 
his services as an underwater agent. 
History tells us that Lord Jeffry 
Amherst and his British cohorts 
first occupied the Fort until Ethan 
Allen and his “Green Mountain 
Boys” captured it in a surprise 
night raid. General Burgoyne held 
the fort from 1777 until his defeat 
at Saratoga. 

Other famous resort spots include 
Lake Placid where world champion- 





tain, and Dannemora State Pene- 
tentiary which, although not a na- 
tural feature, adorns the landscape 
near Plattsburg. 

With all of the lakes and rivers 
in the Adirondacks, the fish hatch- 
ery part of conservation is a big 
thing. Fish are trapped or are 
raised from eggs at these hatcheries 
and are later released to either curb 
the water insect and nymph popu- 
lations on Adirondack streams or 
else provide some Sears & Roebuck 
sportsman with the thrill of his 
life. . 

This part of God’s country is 
still pretty wild and wooly and “all 
the comforts of home” haven’t been 
seen or heard of as yet in some of 





—Sandler 


A typical Adirondack lumber mill at the height of the season. This one is located just 
north of Warrensburg. 


ship bobsled races are héld, Tupper 
and Saranac Lakes, where skiing 
is the chief attraction, Santa Claus’ 
workshop at North Pole, New 
York, where Mr. C. and his workers 
can be seen making all sorts of toys 
and games, not for the kiddies on 
Christmas, but for sale to visitors. 
Brant Lake, Raquette Lake, Indian 
Lake, Loon Lake; there are innu- 
merable vacation resorts scattered 
throughout the area. 

Natural features worth mention- 
ing are Mount Marcy, highest peak 
in the State which towers 5344 feet, 
Ausable Chasm, Whiteface Moun- 


the very backwoods sections. 

The real spirit of the Adirondacks 
can be found in the secluded, un- 
developed areas. A Warrensburg 
college student puts it this way. 
“There’s a certain feeling that I get 
when I’m_ riding my saddle horse 
through the Pack Forest at night 
that can’t be duplicated. The smell 
of the lumber mill across the road, 
the sight of mountain lion tracks 
behind the house, and the crashing 
of a deer in the brush are things 
that the average person never ex- 
periences. I guess this hillbilly’s 
just luckier than most people.” 













































































































































































































































As the world population contin- 
ues to increase exponentially and 
threatens to reach 4 billion by 
1984, the problem of how to pro- 
duce enough food to properly feed 
these billions of people becomes the 
number one issue of the world’s 
leading geopoliticians and_ those 
concerned with the physical well- 
being of their nation’s people. 

A difficult lesson to learn for 
those fortunate enough to live in 
the United States is that our offer 
to confer upon our neighbors 
throughout the world our “way of 
life” is attractive only in so long 
as it embodies the prospect of a 
better diet. 


Food—"”A National Resource” 


The possession of food and/or 
the capacity of a nation to produce 
food becomes in the real sense of 
the word “a national resource.” 
Thus, our country is not so rec- 
ognized as much for our material 
wealth by our hungry world neigh- 
bors, as for our agriculture which 
annually gives birth to large sur- 
pluses of food. 

It is apparent that if our coun- 
try could develop a more efficient 
sort of agriculture that would either 
enable us to supply important 
quantities of protein to our world 
neighbors, or to help our neighbors 
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increase their own food resources, 
we in the United States would pos- 
sess a means of decreasing world 
tensions. 


One avenue of approach to the 
problem of increasing food pro- 
duction is through the mass-culture 
of unicellular plants (members of 
the Algae family). This method 
has attracted the respect of many 
of our nation’s leading scientists, 
including Dr. Vannevar Bush who, 
during the Second World War, rec- 
ommended to our Government that 
substantial sums of money be made 
available for the purpose of de- 
veloping this method to its practi- 
cal solution. 


Micro-Organism Harvest 


Mass-culturing micro-organisms, 
in order to harvest them and use 
them for feeds and foods, has cap- 
tured the imagination of both scien- 
tists and layman alike because it 
offers the first potentially success- 
ful competitor to contemporary ag- 
riculture of even the most: efficient 
sort which we have in America. 


Certain unicellular plants (algae) 
are capable of manufacturing pro- 
tein (part of the stuff of which they 
are made) provided they are sup- 
plied with the proper environment 
for their growth and multiplication, 
namely a water medium, inorganic 
salts, carbon dioxide, and either 
artificial or natural light. 


Experiments already carried out 
in biological laboratories through- 
out the world have demonstrated 
that certain types of algae can be 
mass-cultured so as to yield, when 
harvested, a food containing as 





A “Countryman” Exclusive 


Dlgae a 4 
ae for SurGioal 


Ed. Note: Mr. Erickson is president of the American. Food Manu- 
facturing Corporation and kindly consented to write this 
article for “The Countryman.” 






by James L. Erickson 


high as 50% protein (a_ higher 
percentage of protein than is avail- 
able in even non-fat dry milk which 
contains 35.6°% protein). 

Also, researchers have demon- 
strated that an acre of ground, in 
the proper geographic location, is 
capable of yielding as high as 40 
tons of algae per year as contrasted 
with 25 tons of low protein content 
sugar cane, one of the world’s most 
fabulous crops in terms of weight 
of plant grown per unit of land re- 
quired. 

Agriculture is not likely, how- 
ever, to be rendered obsolete by 
micro-culture until certain current- 
ly annoying problems confronting 
those who are attempting to solve 
them are overcome. Our major 
problems briefly are these: 

1) Insufficient funds for research 
development, and pilot plant 
operations. 

2) The need for a method of 
mass-culture that does not 
require a large capital outlay 
of money. 

3) The requirements of tremen- 
dous amounts of water (1 
liter for every 4 grams of 
dry algae). Fortunately, the 
water can be used over and 
over again. 

At the time of this writing 2 and 

3 may be succumbing to a new ap- 
proach of ours. 


No Trouble Here 


Other unsolved problems are not 
nearly so troublesome because we 
feel these will yield their solution 
to routine research and develop- 
ment, viz: how to process the mass- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Martha Van Cafeteria 





Automat . . 
With 


As long as cafeteria customers 
do their own meal selecting, cashiers 
will grin and bear the passing of 
the tray laden with noodle soup, 
fried potatoes, and two varieties of 
bread, and the one bearing tomato 
soup, tomato salad, and tomato 
juice. But in the cafeteria in Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Hall these 
unimaginative eaters grow fewer 
and fewer. The people behind the 
counters can’t force their customers 
to select well-balanced meals, but 
they can do the next best thing — 
provide tray bearers with a wide 
choice of tempting foods. 


Extra Work, Extra Flavor 


Contrary to the usual cafeteria 
practice, vegetables are not cooked 
in vast quantities and allowed to 
stand until needed at the counter. 
In Martha Van green vegetables 
are never prepared in lots of over 
ten pounds. This practice means ex- 
tra work in the kitchen in order to 
keep vegetables ready for the coun- 
ter. But from the Martha Van 
point of view, the result — vege- 
tables at the peak of color, flavor, 
and food value — is worth the ex- 
tra effort. 

Customers seem to agree. When 
spinach — the usual vegetable bug- 
a-boo is on the menu, they con- 
sume an average of six bushels a 
meal. In addition to a variety of 
other greens, two crates of lettuce 
pass over the counter everyday. 
Nobody lectures customers on good 
nutritive habits, but experience at 
the Martha Van cafeteria shows 
that careful attention to the appeal 
of essential foods has the same ef- 
fect. 

A direct learning process takes 
place behind the counter, while ed- 
ucation is transmitted indirectly 
over it. The cafeteria was founded 
as an upper campus food service, 
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A Smile 


by Marylyn D. Mang ‘55 


and also to provide a practical lab- 
oratory for students in Hotel Ad- 
ministration and __ Institutional 
Management. Theory goes into 
practice as Institutional Manage- 
ment majors work behind the coun- 
ters, and students studying quan- 
tity cookery work in the large 
kitchens behind the cafeteria. 

Here is also a valuable proving 
ground for research in these fields. 
At the moment, for example, a 
study is being conducted on im- 
proved methods of holding and 
storing food to retard bacteria dam- 
age. The cafeteria management is 
conscious of making the jobs it 
provides sixty student workers a 
“learn as you earn” proposition. 

There has been a home ec cafe- 
teria for over thirty years at Cor- 
nell. The first ‘Domecon’ cafeteria 


opened in Comstock Hall in 1922. 
Since then there have been just 
four cafeteria managers: Miss Anna 
Huhn; Mrs. H. B. Meek, wife of 
Professor Howard B. Meek of the 
hotel school; Miss Katherine 
Harris; and Miss Alice Burgoin 
who, except for a sabbatic leave 
from 1947—1951, has managed the 
cafeteria since she came here from 


Wisconsin in 1932. 


An Eye For Figures 


Cafeteria doors are open from 
7:15 a.m. to 9:15 a.m., from 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m., and from 5:15 to 
6:45 in the evening. Special em- 
phasis is placed on serving foods 
to meet every consumer’s budget. A 
nutritionally good breakfast, inclu- 
ding an egg with toast, orange 
juice, and a pint of milk costs a 
cafeteria patron only 40c. Food 
always appears on the counter in 
the normal order of selection, an 
arrangement which reduces the 
number of desserts sold. (A good 
thing for the dieting Cornell coed). 


The home ec cafeteria has a 
triple purpose; to serve the eating 
public of the upper campus, to 
teach students proper cuisine tech- 
niques, and to provide a proving 
ground for institutional manage- 
ment experiments. 


Anne Dickenson ’49 serves a customer his soup on the line at Martha Van. 
—Rapp 








































































































































































































































































Squints . 


Sue Lielrecht 


The old adage “lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place” 
might hold true in some cases but 


not as far as this month’s Home’ 


Economics interview is concerned. 
Unknowingly, we decided to inter- 
view Sue Liebrecht who, like Pat 
Wells, was also a charter member 
of the Dickson corridor dubbed 
“The Inferiors.” However, unlike 
Pat, Sue hails from Manhasset, 
Long Island. 

In spite of her membership on 
the Women’s Senior Class Council 
and her presidency of the Women’s 
Athletic Association (WAA) Sue 
is best known, by her fellow class- 
mates anyway, as the “Senior Hat 
Super-Salesman.” 

Recently, Omicron Nu, Home 
Economics honorary society for 
women, requested her entrance for 
membership. She is also a member 
of Mortar Board and of Raven and 
Serpent, junior and senior honorary 
societies respectively. 

Sue’s summer activities have 
been centered around Europe. Like 
many other college students who 
have been drawn across the Atlan- 
tic by the allure of “gay Paree”, she 
finally embarked with twenty other 
Cornellians this summer for a grand 


... at the Seniors 


tour of the Continent. According 
to Sue, she hopes to return to Italy 
next summer for a longer visit. 
A major in dietetics, she intends 
to secure a job in food promotion 
after graduation. The natural place 
for her to look will probably be in 
a food company where she’ll be 
kept pretty busy concocting recipes 
or testing kitchens. Whatever she 
will do, however, it’s a cinch Sue’ll 
have fun doing it. The women at 
Delta Gamma can vouch for that! 


Dou hay 


When Don Bay was graduated 
from Middlesex Valley Central 
High School near Canandaigua, in 
1944, he went right to work on his 
family’s Guernsey and cash crop 
farm. The pattern for his future 
was then seemingly established. He 
married and by 1951 was the father 
of four children. But then came 
twin misfortune . An unfortunate 
farm accident coupled with an 
attack of polio left his right arm 
paralized. Don then realized, “I 
must learn to use my head instead 
of my hands.” So it was that one 
of the Class of °55’s most outstand- 
ing students decided to come to 
Cornell. 


—Pinkas 


—Pinkas 


Although Don is majoring in ag 
eccncmics, he is very interested in 
livestock and has taken several ani- 
mal husbandry courses. He is a 
member of the Livestock and the 
Dairy Cattle Judging Teams and 
with them has traveled to many 
parts of the United States for judg- 
ing contests. This fall, at the East- 
ern States Exposition in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Don won the 
highest individual award in judging 
dairy cattle. 

At Cornell Don has shown his 
leadership qualities in the ag en- 
gineering course which he instructs 
and in the many activities in which 
he participates. He is a member of 
the Round-Up Club, Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah, Quill and Dagger, (senior 
men’s honorary) Alpha Zeta, a 
second prize recipient in the East- 
man Stage Debate last spring, and 
most important, is president of the 
Ag-Domecon Council and, there- 
fore, is also a representative to the 
Student Council. 

After graduation in June, Don 
tentatively plans to work for the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders 
Cooperative, Inc. With this organ- 
ization he would work part-time in 
milk sales and distribution and 
part-time in breed promotional 


work. i WN. 
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COME OVER 


and 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


at the 


CAMPUS STORE 
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We’re pretty sure we can fill every item 
on your list — we'll sure try! 
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THEN... 
HAVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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GLENN’S 


Sinclair Service Station 


GAS 
OIL 
BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 
and 
CONVERSATION DELUXE 


The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 







When??? 
7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


‘Countryman’ Sweeps 
Awards At A.C.M.A. 
Chicago Convention 


Eight members of “The Cornell 
Countryman” staff made the long 
haul to Chicago over the Thanks- 
giving vacation to attend the an- 
nual Agricultural College Maga- 
zines, Associated convention at 
Chicago’s LaSalle Hotel. Literally 
sweeping the convention slate, the 
magazine won three second place 
prizes and received a first honor- 
able mention in the other contest. 
The delegates sat in on round- 
table discussions with students 


from other colleges in the Midwest, 
South, and East and, in their spare 


time, went sightseeing in the 
“Windy City.” “Countrymanites” 
attending were Karen G. Anderson 
°57, Christine C. Carr °57, Geral- 
dine A. Guardia *57, Elsie R. Mc- 
Millan ’55, Lyle A. Gray °56, Lieber 
H. Pinkas ’57, and Stephen M. 
Sandler ’55. 


Swedish Switch 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior mens’ 
honorary, held its second meeting 
of the term on Tuesday evening, 
November 16. President Ben F. 
Hawkins 55 brought up the pos- 
sibility of sponsoring a member of 
next year’s Junior class to be an 
exchange student to Sweden. A 
student from the Royal Agricultur- 
al College of Sweden will switch 
places with the Cornellian for one 
year. Selection will be based on 
scholarship and personality and all 
expenses will be paid by groups on 
the exchangee’s new campus. 

The exchange will occur in early 
summer to give the participants an 
opportunity to work with farmers 
in the new land. Language will be 
no problem since Swedish classes 
are conducted in English. In line 
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—Hobin 


A little bovine contrariness exhibited during the Round-Up Club’s dairy cattle judging 
contest. 


with this program, Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah will sponsor a main campus 
event later in the year to raise 
funds for the Swedish student’s 
spending money and fees while at 
Cornell. Color slides of Alaska and 
Switzerland were shown by Roger 
Burggraf 56 and Art Dommen 755 
respectively. 


A Spot of Tea 


The Ag-Domecon Council recent- 
ly donated a refrigerator to the new 
Student Lounge in Warren Hall. 
Apparently, iced tea will be served 
at 10 o’clock in the morning this 
spring instead of coffee. The Coun- 
cil also appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibility of a stu- 
dent exchange with Sweden. 


Meat Judgers Win 


A dairy cattle judging contest 
sponsored by the Round-Up Club 
was held in the judging pavilion on 


November 19. Five classes were 
judged by the participants and the 
junior division winner was Thomas 
J. Johnson °58. C. James (Jim) 
Callahan ’55 was the senior division 
leader scoring 311 points out of a 
possible 350. Official judges for the 
contest included Paul Dean, herds- 
man for the Cornell University 
dairy herd, Professors Harry Ains- 
lie, Robert Spaulding, and K. E. 
Harchbareer, visiting prof from 
Illinois, and graduate student John 


Holter. 


The Cornell University meat 
judging team took top honors and 
the livestock judging team placed 
fourth in intercollegiate contests at 
the Eastern National Livestock 
Show in Baltimore, Maryland, last 
week. 

The meat judging team, which 
won first place in overall meat 
judging as well as in beef grading 
and lamb judging, was one of nine 
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teams in the competition. Second 
place went to the University of 
Wisconsin team, with Michigan 
State College, third. 

Henry Repeta ’55 had the high- 
est individual score in the contest 
with 919 out of a possible 1040 
points. Other team members were 
Michael J. Aylward ’56, and Thom- 
as K. Coyne ’55. Peter W. Hill *55 
was an alternate. 

In the livestock judging compe- 
tition, Robert Graves, °56 was 
seventh high man among 55 con- 
testants. Philip J. Taylor, °55 
placed tenth. Other members of the 
team, which placed fourth among 
11 teams, were Donald M. Bay, ’55, 
Erskine Bedford, °55, Richard E. 
Wolke °55, and Gerald W. Cun- 


ningham, ’56. 


Finch Clinchers 


Winter finches, arriving at this 
time of the year from the north, 
were spied by astute watchers dur- 
ing a Connecticut Hill field trip, 
November 20. 


Women Talk! 
For Prizes 


The first eliminations in the Elsie 
Van Buren Rice Public Speaking 
Contest were held on December 1. 
Six winners will compete in the 
finals during Farm and Home 
Week. First prize is $100, and sec- 
ond place takes $25. The contest is 
an annual campus event open only 
to Home Economics under-gradu- 
ates. 


Horsing Around 


Horse lovers throughout New 
York State met on November 20 
for the Horse Show in the Riding 


Hall. The competition included ten 
classes and awards of $25, $15, $10, 
and $5 were given to winners in the 
Open Jumpers, Working Hunters, 
and Knock Down and Out classes. 
Other class winners were presented 
with ribbons. 


Looking For Caribou? 


The history and habits of the 
woodland caribou were disclosed by 
Gaston Moisan, grad. from Quebec, 
Canada, at the club’s meeting on 
November 18. 


Earthly Subjects 


Two delegates represented the 
Agronomy Club at the meeting of 
the American Society of Agronomy. 
The theme of the meeting was 
“World Agriculture”, and agricul- 
tural conditions in Colombia, Ha- 
wait, West Germany, and Africa 
were stressed. While in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the Cornellians were 
given a guided tour through the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the 
State Grain Inspection Laboratory, 
and the St. Anthony Power Corpor- 
ation at the University of Minne- 
sota. They were also shown through 
General Mills, Inc., Northrup, and 
the King Seed Plant. 


Wait'll Next Year 


Members of the Cornell Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Agriculture 
visited the vocational agriculture 
department of Groton High School 
on December 2. After conversing 
with Mr. William Kunsela, they 
were shown the facilities of the de- 
partment as a preview of their 
practice teaching days next year. 





Woman: “Son, can you direct me 
to the bank?” 

Small Boy: “Yassum, for a quar- 
ter.” a 

Woman: “Isn’t that mighty 
high?” 

Squirt: “No ma’am, not for a 
bank director.” 


Neighbor: “Has your son’s edu- 
cation proved of any real value?” 

Father: “Yes, indeed. It’s en- 
tirely cured his mother of bragging 
about him.” 
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George: “I’m in terrible shape. 
I keep seeing red and green spots 
like traffic lights before my eyes.” 

Chuck: “Have you seen an op- 
tometrist?” 

George: “Nope; just the red and 
green spots.” 


Sunday School Teacher: “The 
man named Lot was warned to take 
his wife and flee out of the city, but 
his wife was turned to salt.” 

Little Willie: “What happened to 
the flea?” 
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Christmas Tree Farming 
(Continued from page 6) 


season, the leaders are cut back 
above the last whorl to produce a 
fuller top. In pines, however, the 
leader and laterals are trimmed 
back between mid-June and July 
to allow for the partial growth of 
new leaders and buds. 

Either at pruning time or shortly 
before harvesting, the trees are 
tagged according to height and 
buyer. Size may vary from full- 


grown to the table-size tree depend- ° 


ing upon the market. Harvesting 
takes place before the first heavy 
snowfall to prevent high harvesting 
and hauling costs and breakage of 
brittle limbs. If they are to be 
shipped far, the trees are tied and 
bundled before being loaded. No 
standard has been set for grading 
these trees although this point has 
been discussed for many years. As 
the supply of trees increases and 
the selling price decreases, a grad- 
ing scale will probably be set up. 

Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse, 
are New York’s marketing centers 
for pine, while the spruce and fir 
market is centered in the Hudson 
Valley-New York area. The actual 
marketing process is uncontrolled 
and disorganized. If the farm is 
near a good-sized city and easily ac- 
cessible by car most of the time, 
selling direct to the public would 
be very advantageous, but this sit- 
uation is unusual. To sell wholesale 
is more practical in most cases. Lo- 
cal middlemen are usually eager to 
sell the trees on a commission basis. 

Two big problems concerning 
Christmas trees are loss of needles 
and the inflammability of the trees. 
No practical solution has _ been 
found for the problems yet, but the 
most effective method seems to be 
to get a fresh tree, make a fresh 
cut across the trunk, and keep this 
cut in water throughout the holi- 
day period. 


Church bells will chime out 
across snow on a starlit night and 
people all over the world will par- 
take in the holiday celebration. As 
in the past, our Christmas tree will 
stand in our living rooms, a sym- 
bol of hope, freedom, and peace in 
the year to come. 
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Rats To Rats?! 


An “electrifying” tale 


Maybe rat poisons and traps are 
the best ways to rid farm and home 
of these rodents, but Mr. Kenneth 
King, a former farm boy and a 
resident of suburban Scarsdale, 
came up with the best answer so 
far. 

Mr. King ambled out to his gar- 
age one morning and, just as he en- 
tered, spied a long, gray rat make 
for his hole behind the building 
wall. Not being particularly pleased 
at the thought of keeping a rat in 
hock for the winter, he decided to 
beat the wily rodent at his own 
game. 

A basket of apples had been the 
rat’s chief concern so Mr. King, 
an old electrician who claims that 
he “just fusses around with it” 
rigged up a loudspeaker from an old 
phonograph set to his bedroom. 
The idea was that whenever he 
heard the unwelcome guest scram- 
bling around in the basket, he’d 


A man went to see a friend of his 
who was in the hospital, and in- 
quired what had brought him there. 
“Well, it happened this way,” said 
the sick man weakly. “I tried to 
kiss the hotel chambermaid and she 
busted a vessel.” 

“Then why ain’t she in the hos- 
pital instead of you?” 

“She busted the darn thing on 
my head.” 
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CASTLETON CHINA — FIGURINES 


R. A. HEGGIE & BROS. CO. 


136 E. State St. 


grab his .22 and run downstairs to 
the garage in the hope of shooting 
the animal. 

This procedure never seemed to 
work, however, because the rat was 
always gone by the time Mr. King 
got there. An old diathermy ma- 
chine set the wheels turning again. 
Soon the apple basket was set be- 
tween a queer looking contraption, 
and another wire strung to the bed- 
room. Supremely confident that his 
plan would work, Mr. K. turned in 
for the night. It wasn’t long before 
the loudspeaker began emitting 
scratches and squeaks. The amateur 
exterminator calmly reached for a 
button by his bedside, pressed it, 
and listened to his loudspeaker. 

A few shrill noises from the apple 
basket and desperate thrashing 
around followed by complete silence 
spelled ‘mission accomplished.’ He 
had electrocuted the rat! 


S. S. 


The personnel manager was in- 
terviewing a man for a job. 


“How long did you work in the 
other place?” 


“Sixty-five years.” 
“How old are you?” 
“I’m forty years old.” 


“How could you work 65 years 
when you're only 40 years old?” 
“Overtime.” 
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—C. Hadley Smith 


Everybody drinks milk! Members of the House of David basketball team and the world 

famous Harlem Globetrotters pose with Dairy Science Club members David K. Bandler 

55, Harold T. Bartell '55, Dr. Robert Holland, club advisor, and past president Byron 
S. Schlag ’54. 


Dairy Science 
For Leadership 


A lanky basketball player quickly 
dribbles down the court. With a 
long, sinewy arm he whisks the ball 
in front of an opponent, turns 
around, and flips a perfect shot 
through the hoop; then, grinning, he 
jogs away. Who else could it be 
but a Harlem Globetrotter, a mem- 
ber of the most celebrated profess- 
ional basketball team in the world 
who made their initial appearance 
in Barton Hall a few weeks ago. 


Club Concessions 


Under the sponsorship of the Cor- 
nell Dairy Science Club, the Globe- 
trotters helped the Club initiate a 
scholarship fund for dairy students. 
Organized in 1940, under the guid- 
ance of Professor E. S. Guthrie who 
showed an interest in the personal- 
ity and leadership development of 
the dairy student, the Club has 
done much to promote an interest 
in agriculture. 

Through such activities as Farm 
and Home Week concessions at 
Barton Hall, process cheese demon- 
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by Eleanor A. Ramp ‘57 


strations, soft ice cream demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, and a milk concess- 
ion at the New York State Fair, the 
members have developed leadership 
ability. They have learned how to 
work with other people, a valuable 
asset in the business world. The stu- 
dents can also boast of better fac- 
ulty-dairy science student relation- 
ships within the College. 

Carrying through one of the 
Club’s aims-to create interest in the 
dairy industry among students, a 
yearbook was written, printed, and 
mailed to 5,000 dairy plants and 
high school libraries in New York 
State. William Hoffman °52, who 
edited the book, received the Re- 
gional Milk Industry Foundation 
Award for outstanding work on the 
project. 

The Dairy Science Club sponsors 
the Cornell Dairy Products Judging 
Team which, this year, walked off 
with top honors at the Eastern 
States Exposition competition in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The or- 
ganization also pays the team’s ex- 





penses to the National Dairy Show 
contest, wherever it is held. 

The Milk Industry Foundation 
and the Nassau-Suffolk Milk Edu- 
cational Committee have made 
awards for scholastic achievement 
available to the Club on a competi- 
tive basis. In addition to being the 
recipient of student awards, the 
Dairy Science Club has originated 
and awarded to the outstanding 
man in Dairy Industry a plaque 
for his contributions to the milk 
business. 


Operation Ice Cream 


One of the Club’s biggest, and 
most noticeable projects right now, 
are the ice cream vending machines 
located in most of the major build- 
ings on the upper campus. Club 
members tend the machines and 
are responsible for their upkeep and 
maintenance. Not limiting itself to 
work projects entirely, however, 
various social activities are held by 
the Club throughout the year. A 
Halloween party, a Christmas 
party, and a Spring Awards Dinner 
form most of the social agenda. 

Through the efforts of the Cor- 
nell Dairy Science Club, the Dairy 
Industry will receive experienced, 
trained students who “know what 
they’re talking about.” And the in- 
sight that other College students 
will gain into the dairying field will 
reflect the initiative, ability, and 
leadership qualities which the Dairy 
Science Club hopes to establish in 
its members. 


—_—@———__. 


A sixteen-page, illustrated book- 
let entitled “A Career For You” has 
been published by the Cornell 
Dairy Science Club. Outlining fa- 
cilities in the College of Agriculture 
for Dairy Science majors and op- 
portunities in the field after gradu- 
ation, the small text is dedicated 
to Professor Emeritus Edward S. 
Guthrie. 

In one of the articles, “Percent- 
ages and Possibilities,” Paul R. Sey- 
mour °55 notes that 90 percent of 
former students in Dairy Industry 
are in the milk business today and 
about 60 percent of these men are 
employed in responsible managerial 
positions. Copies may be obtained 
by contacting the Cornell Dairy 
Science Association, Stocking Hall, 


Ithaca, New York. 
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Cooking? 


edited by Marylyn Mang '55 


On Saturday, December 4, Cor- 
nell played host to the fourth an- 
nual American Conference on 
Childhood Education. The general 
theme of the student-run discussion 
was “Tomorrow We Teach.” Rep- 
resentatives from Cortland, Os- 
wego, Syracuse, and Cornell par- 
ticipated in a program of general 
sessions, workshops, exhibits, and 
social hours. Workshop topics were: 
Cornell, “Food as Children See It”, 
and “Creative Material”; Cortland, 
“Science and Nature,” and “Inde- 
pendent Teacher Creative Materi- 
al”; Syracuse, “Creative Writing,” 
and “Creative Dramatics”; and Os- 
wego, ‘Math and Me”, and “Looks 
at Books”. 


Omicron Nu Fetes 


Cornell’s Mu Chapter of Omicron 
Nu, the national Home Economics 
honorary, held an initiation cere- 
mony and banquet on Thursday, 
November 18 in the faculty ‘lounge, 
and the new initiates were pre- 
sented with corsages and pins. 

Phyllis J. Green ’55 was toast- 
mistress of the banquet held in the 
Green Room. President Ruth 
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Clarke *55 welcomed the new in- 
itiates, and Pat Wells ’55 responded 
for them. The faculty advisory 
committee; Grace Steininger, Hazel 
Hauck, and Barbara Snowman and 
Charlotte Young, national presi- 
dent of Omicron Nu, were intro- 
duced. 

Senior initiates of Omicron Nu 
are: Mary Caryl Broadhead, Bar- 
bara Brott, Wendy Christiana, 
Nancy D. Cole, Myrna Gale Grit- 
man, Emilyn Larkin Jakes, Pat 
Quan, Sue Liebrecht, Linda Man- 
delbaum, Virginia Robinson, Pat 
Wells, and Carolyn Wheeler. Seven 
graduate students were initated: 
Shirley Felt, Mary Gallwey, Inez 
Harrill, Jean McDonald, Rosalyn 
Morris, Fredericka Jefferson, and 
Kai-li-Diao. 


Shrink Stretchy Necks 


Coeds .... have trouble with 
stretchy sweater necks? Here’s a 
suggestion from the textiles and 


‘ clothing department: several rows 


of lastex thread run around the 
neckline and wrist of a new sweater 
will help keep its original shape 
through washing and dry cleaning. 


Borden Scholarship 


Mrs. Doris Shackelford Smith, 
°55, wife of Jimmie B. Smith of 1004 
Highland Road, was awarded the 
Borden Home Economics Scholar- 
ship at a November meeting of the 
faculty of the College. The scholar- 
ship is given annually to the top- 
ranking member of the Senior class 
in home economics who has taken 
at least two courses in foods and 
nutrition. 


Miss Rose Here 


Education for women is still in 
the pioneer stage according to Miss 
Flora Rose of Berkeley, California, 
retired director of the College of 
Home Economics. 


Miss Rose, 80, was in Ithaca last 
month to attend the second Al- 
umnae Institute of the College 
which she and the late Martha Van 
Rensselaer founded nearly half a 
century ago. Accompanying her on 
her motor trip east was Miss Clari- 
bel Nye, former assistant State 
leader in the New York State Ex- 


tension Service. 


“Women lead very complicated 
lives, Miss Rose claimed, “and that 
multiplies the problems involved in 
their education.” She believes that 
home economics colleges are do- 
ing an outstanding job, but not as 
good as it will be in the years to 
come. “We have a long way to go. 
Too many girls are still growing up 
without a fundamental knowledge 
of home economics and what a 
broad education in it can mean to 
them regardless of whether they 
plan careers as homemakers, pro- 
fessional women, or both.” 


Reconstruction 


Contrary to the popular senti- 
ment around the home ec school, 
the workmen who perched on scaf- 
folds suspended from Martha Van 
were not tearing down the build- 
ing. It seems the hammering, 
pounding, and general noise were 
the result of much-needed repairs. 
Over the years the concrete be- 
tween the bricks on the building’s 
exterior had loosened to the extent 
that, in places, water was seeping 
inside. The repair job, which took 
six weeks, was completed in mid- 
November. 
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Algae... 

(Continued from page 10) 
cultured algae, how to store it, 
transport it, and how to make it 
palatable. 

Naturally, the cost of the mass- 
cultured algae would seem to be 
important. Oddly enough this is 
true only of countries that have an 
efficient agricultural system! In 
countries operating not on a hard 
dollar financial system and where 
food is badly needed, low cost is 
not so much a requirement as it is 
in the United States. Even so, we 
believe algae eventually can be 
mass-cultured so efficiently that 
its available protein will cost less 
than the available protein in non- 
fat dry milk, currently selling for 
85¢ per pound retail. 

Thus, protein from mass-cultured 
algae may yet become the cheapest 
source of vital protein. 


Mark 
male. 

Whose narratives sparkled like ale. 

And the Prince of the Grin 

Who once fathered Huck Finn. 

Can still hold the world by the tale. 


‘Twain was a mop-headed 
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Smith’s symptoms were alarming 
enough to take him to a doctor for 
a checkup. 

“What does the report show, 
Doc?” 

“According to this analysis,” an- 
swered the medico, “there is every 
indication that a small percentage 
of blood is getting into your alco- 
hol system.” 


On the promenade of the famous 
health resort at Vichy, France, two 
women listened to an orchestral 
rendition of Haydn’s Farewell Sym- 
phony. In this piece one player after 
another lays down his instrument 
and tiptoes away. The ladies 
watched in astonishment as the last 
musician disappeared and the con- 
ductor stood alone before the empty 
chairs. Suddenly one of the ladies 
whispered to her friend. “I don’t 
wonder,” she said compassionately. 
“It’s the effect of all that Vichy 
water.” —Readers Digest 


If your speedometer shows more 
than 50 miles an hour, you’re not 
driving your car, you’re aiming it. 
Larry Wolters (Chicago Tribune ) 


Service Around the Clock 


408 College Ave. 


Wm. Krantz, Prop. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
(Continued from page 7) 
water for it is in his religious life 
that the city boy excels. He, just 
as the farm boy, is an “every Sun- 
day” churchgoer. The trouble is 
that it’s easier for him to forget 

from one Sunday to the next. 

A further increase in juvenile de- 
linquency seems inevitable unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. Edu- 
cation of parents and children to 
the necessity of closer family rela- 
tionships is essential. Another pre- 
ventative measure is the encour- 
agement of urban teens to join rec- 
reational organizations in order to 
occupy their free time. Additional 
responsibilities and a sense of being 
wanted will keep them closer to 
home. 


A city woman explaining to a 
neighbor the intricacies of her 
brother-in-law’s farm, said “It’s 
one of those experimental farms 
where the cows have calves without 
any bulls around—they call it arti- 
ficial inspiration.” 

Contributed to the Reader’s Digest 
by Kathryn Donnelly 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 
LUBRICATION 
TIRES 
ESSO GASOLINE 
OIL 
ACCESSORIES 


Phone 4-9083 





From The Outside World 


ACTIVITY... 


1928 
Arthur G. West, who joined the 
Extension staff in St. Lawrence 


County as an assistant back in ' 


1929, was honored by the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
Agents at its 39th annual conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City. Mr. West 
served as assistant agent in Che- 
mung, Delaware, and Suffolk 
Counties for a number of years be- 
fore becoming County agent in 
Orleans County, a post he has re- 
tained since 1935. 


1940 

At the same convention, William 
H. Palmer, Ulster County agricultur- 
al agent, was also honored for his 
service. Prior to his present job, 
Mr. Palmer had served as county 
agent in Albany County and as an 
assistant in Seneca, Columbia, and 
Ulster Counties. 


1946 
Don Hartnett is now farming in 
Moravia. He married Ruth Bird in 
May, 1947, and they have three 
children. 


1948 

Ernest Schaufler remained at 
Cornell for three years as 4-H Club 
specialist in Ornamental Horticul- 
ture. In November, 1949, he was 
meorricd to Beverly Pratt, H. Ec. ‘48, 
who was assistant 4-H Club agent 
in Delaware County. Mrs. Schaufler 
worked with the Extension Service 
in Ithaca from 1948 to 1949. 


1949 

After graduation, Lee Ives be- 
came a landscaper for Adirondack 
Gardens in Lake Placid. In 1951 he 
took a position as florist with Hick- 
ory Grove Gardens, Catasauqua, 
Pennsylvania. But in 1952, entered 
the Gordon Divinity School in Bev- 
erley Farms, Massachusetts. He and 
his wife, Dorothy Taylor, H. Ec. ‘49, 
have one child. Mrs. Ives had pre- 
viously been dietician at Saranac 
Lake Hospital. 
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Since 1951, Gordon Rapp has 
been working as a poultry gene- 
ticist with Creighton Brothers in 
Warsaw, Indiana. 


In October, wedding bells rang 
for Steve Collins, who married Bar- 
rie Tait. He attended Rutgers Uni- 
versity on a 3-year Research Fel- 
lowship, working for his Ph.D. 


Al Schwartz went with Titman 
Egg Co. as Assistant Manager for 
awhile after graduation. (In 1951 
he received his M.S. at Cornell.) 
He then became editorial rewriter 
for “The Poultryman,” Vineland, 
New Jersey, in 1952. Al’s wife, the 
former Louise Boorstein, ‘47, was 
Service Representative for the Bell 
Telephone Company in Irvington, 
New Jersey, from 1947 to 1949. 


1950 

Mount Morris had, for its assist- 
ant agricultural agent, Let Howard, 
who worked there with the Exten- 
sion Service for 142 years. Let then 
worked on Quality Control for Mo- 
hawk Milk Products Co. in South 
Dayton. At present, he and his 
wife, Harriet Faulkner, whom he 
married in 1950, are running their 
own dairy farm. 


After graduation, Lee Oliver, 
studied at the Boston University 
School of Theology; he is now in 
Milford, Connecticut, with his own 
congregation. 


A year after graduation, Don 
Richter married Emilie Bangs, Arts 
‘51. When last heard from, they 
were living in Trenton, Ohio. 


Marion Schott, class of ‘51, grad- 
vated from the Vet school in 1952, 
and the same year married Jay 
Georgi Vet. ‘51. He served with the 
Air Force in Newfoundland. 


In 1952 Dan Barnhart was elec- 
ted president of the V-O Holstein 
Club in Stone Ridge. He is now in 
partnership on Patroon Farms in 
Stone Ridge. 
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1951 

Martha Salzberg is working for 
United States Supply Activities as 
a textile technologist, in Brooklyn. 

The Air Force claimed Paul 
Stubbe until Sept. 1953, when he 
joined the Atlas Powder Co. in 
Wilmington, Delaware, as a sales- 
man. 

One of the Home Ec. graduates, 
Agnes Ronaldson, was placement 
manager for the Executive Service 
Corp. in New York City from 1951 
to 1952. Since then, she has been 
secretary to the Associate Dean of 
the School of Education at New 
York University, in New York City. 

Wallece Rich has gone back into 
agriculture since he was graduvat- 
ed, and is a poultry and dairy 
farmer in Hobart. 

Evan Hazard served his stint in 
the Air Force from 1951 to 1953. 
He was married to Elaine Willis, 
who was graduated from Cornell's 
nursing school in New York, in 
April 1952. 

Working for Proctor and Gamble 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, is Jean Larkin, 
H. Ec. ‘51. She is an investigator in 
the Market Research Department. 


1954 

The Panama Department of Ag- 
riculture has Guido Antonio Garcia 
working there. 

Norman Lupean specializes in 
poultry breeding in Ocean View, 
Delaware. 

Ex-’Countryman” Editor in Chicf 
Dana G. Dalrymple is an Editorial 
Assistant in Roberts Hail. He is 
responsible for many of the Col- 
lege’s news releases. 

Keith R. Norton became an as- 
sistant county agent in St. Law- 
rence County in October. He 
worked as a summer assistant in 
Tompkins County and is a past 
Master of the Cornell Grange. 
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These folks are looking at UNI-FARMING - 
the farming system with a built-in future... 


ISN’T IT TIME YOU GOT THE FACTS 
ON Re UNI-FARMING? 


When a new way of farming can save you money and make you more 
money, a man just fas to know more about it. Take it from the farm- 
ers, engineers, teachers who have seen the Minneapolis-Moline Uni- 
Farmor in action: MM Uni-Farming is the farming system of the 
future .. . ready to go right now! 


See this 
V-4 engine. 


These people have seen the MM Uni-Tractor mount, power, and 
propel Uni-Machines for harvesting grain, bean, seed, corn, and for- 
age crops. They’ve seen how the Uni-Farmor offers matchless self- 
propelled operation at a big cash saving over pull-behind equipment. 
They’ve seen the Uni-Farmor’s speed and capacity slash days from 
harvest time. They’ve watched one attachment dismounted and an- 
other mounted in a matter of minutes . . . proving that you can actu- 
ally harvest corn in the forenoon and soybeans in the afternoon of 
the same day . . . with the same basic self-propelled machine. 


UNI-TRACTOR ... 


your key to profits carries MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
Uni-Machines piggy-back MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Here's the MM Uni-Tractor, the entirely new and differ- 
ent tractor that powers and propels all Uni-Farmor ma- 
chines ... puts you right on top of every job. A cross- 
mounted V-4 engine powers the Uni-Tractor from one 
end, Uni-Machines from the other. Variable-speed 
drive lets you change ground speed without changing 
speed of the mounted machine; Uni-Matic hydraulic 
power gives you finger-tip machine control. See this 
Uni-Tractor, and you'll be convinced: there’s no other UNI-PICKER 
tractor to match it! SHELLER 
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A report to you about the TEFAMWORK of men and machines 
that helps maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH boosted Farmall’ 
Super H transmission gear 
strength 25 per cent 


When the McCormick® Farmall Super H with 24 
per cent more horsepower replaced the Farmall H, 
transmission gears had either to be strengthened, 
or new and larger gears and case designed at heavy 
cost for retooling. Extensive research proved that 
strength of the Farmall H gears could be increased 
by 25 per cent, thus helping to hold the price line 
on the new Super H. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show some of the steps in this cost-saving 
redesign. 


i 

Ist, Subsurfaces stresses were analyzed by IH manu- 
facturing research engineers and metallurgists. Polar- 
iscope photography of a scale model plastic gear tooth 
showed that stresses were greatest at the tooth base 
fillet (A), and at the gear pitch line (B), as shown by 
the concentration of stress lines in this isochromatic 
photograph. 


The common goal of IH research, design, metal- 
lurgical, manufacturing, and field test engineers is 
to improve the quality and performance of IH prod- 
ucts, while keeping costs at a minimum. The result 
is product leadership that helps farmers everywhere 
reduce production costs and increase farm profits. 
For more details, write for free engineering paper, 
“Stronger Gears for IH Tractors.” There is no obliga- 
tion. Send postcard with your name and address to 


International Harvester Company, P. O. Box 7333, 
Chicago 80, IIl. 


og INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and 
Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago ], Ill. 
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2nd, Tooth profile was redesigned by IH gear engi- 
neers. Radius of the tooth root fillet was increased. A 
slight ‘“‘crown’’ was added to center the load evenly 
across the tooth face. Tooth profile was slightly modi- 
fied, giving “tip relief” to prevent harmful interfer- 
ence as each tooth enters the mesh. 


3rd, the gears were induction hardened —heat-treated 
by controlled audio and radio frequency waves—re- 
sulting in additional tooth strength to resist bending 
stresses, and hardness to resist wear. The high quality 
of the uniformly hardened ‘‘case”’ (dark outlines) per- 
mitted use of plain carbon steel instead of steel con- 
taining scarce alloys. 


Increased horsepower enables the Farmall Super H to 
pull three 14-inch plow bottoms in average soils. Due 
to IH research,the transmission gears provide a greater 
margin of strength than in the two-plow Farmall H. 





